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ENAMELED BRICK 


Cheapness sometimes determines the selection of a brick, 





but there are three factors which are of infinitely gr... - import- 


ance, to be considered by the owner and designer. 








DURABILITY, STRENGTH AND BEAUTY 


Prominent office buildings, apartments, stores, etc., erected 
for over thirty years are the best evidence of the durability 


of enameled brick. 





For exterior or interior use they cannot be surpassed. — 


Whatever may be the character of building you contemplate 
designing, enameled brick will protect the owner’s investment 


and save him money in the end. 


Valuable Data sheet showing standard shapes will be sent 


free to readers of PENCIL POINTS. 


AMERICAN ENAMELED BRICK & TILE CO. HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK CO. 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Reliance 


Diamond 


It is easy to specify door hangers 
Write 


fe Bo”. 
“Diamond” and stop right there. 


correctly. “Reliance” or 


Send for our new 32 page booklet of 
Specification and Construction Details 


Reliance-Grant Elevator Equipment Corp. 
101 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 























ARCHITECTURAL 
BOOKS 


To fulfill the demand for better known examples of 
Italian Architecture, Messrs. Thomas and Fallon, 
architectural draughtsmen and designers of unques- 
tioned ability, collected material of 
Northern Italian Architecture. 
presented in a portfolio of 143 plates, representing 
stairways, panelling, grills, 
gates, presented by photographs, 
measured drawing and descriptive text. Price $10. 


meritorious 
These details are 
doorways, windows, 
fountains, etc., 


We list and quote here post paid prices for a few 
of the more useful books for the designer of 
architecture and for the students in schools and 
ateliers. 


Teale’s Architectural Drawing......... $1.50 
Edminster’s Structural Drawing ...... 2.50 
oe ae er ae 20.00 
Kidder’s Architects’ and Builders’ 

PE TONE: i5-o6 Sandie reese 7.00 


Low Cost Country Homes ............ 2.50 
Joslin’s Estimating the Cost of Buildings 1.50 


Catalog gladly sent upon request 


U. P. C. Book Company, Inc. 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 








“QUESTIONS ANSWERED” 


A new booklet 





Copyright 


question regarding 


HEN a g 
Atiantic Terra Cotta or its 
practical application is raised, 
the chances are you will find the 
answer in “Questions Answered.” 


“Questions Answered” will be 
sent on request. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 


Southern Factory 
Atlanta Terra Cotta Company 


Citizens and Southern Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Even on Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago’s famous lake-front 
boulevard, you easily recog- 
nize the Railway Exchange 
\ mii aa Building as a landmark. It 
tig 5 a1] 7 ny | is faced entirely with light 
Tce tre 2 : | Terra Cotta. 
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Drawing by Hugh Ferriss 
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Copyright, 1920, by National Terra 
Cotta Society 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
BUILDING 


Chicago, III. 
D. 11. BURNHAM & CO., 








Architects 









-_ popular appreciation of Architecture grows and expands, the work of the architect becomes 


easier and more pleasant. 


Today there is a wider and increasingly more intelligent appreciation of design —tomorrow 
the architect will find his work aided by a greater public appreciation of the advantages of 
certain building materials. 













Through the advertising pages of The Literary Digest, every month, National Terra Cotta 
Society is acquainting the public—owners, investors, tenants, committee members—with those 
inherent properties of Terra Cotta which are familiar to every architect. 


In this series of advertisements in The Literary Digest, which every architect is earnestly 
invited to read, it will be shown by picture and text that Terra Cotta is a building material 
permanent, beautiful and profitable. 

National Terra Cotta Society is a bureau of service and information operating for the Terra Cotta 


manufacturers of the United States. Its publications cover not only the technical and structural use of the 
material but show, as well, examples of its application to buildings of various types. 


Brochures of specific value, as indicated by their titles, will be sent to Architects on request: 


The School The Theatre The Garage The Store The Bank 
These brochures consist of a selection of illustrations, with text and 
comment, showing Terra Cotta buildings of the respective types. 


Terra Cotta — Standard Construction 
A Valuable Technical Reference W ork for Architects and Engineers 


ERRA COTTA 


Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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EN ROUTE 


NATHERING moss is not a noticeable ten- 
(; dency among draftsmen. Many a good 
man has worked in the offices of more good 
and nearly-good architects than he can readily 
name. There seems to be something about draft- 
ing-room work or draftsmen in general that 
makes for a tendency to keep going, to move 
from place to place, often for the very sake of 
change. 

The great fluctuation of work in most architec 
tural offices, calling for the alternate increase 
and decrease of the staff at frequent and irregu- 
lar intervals, may be, in some degree, respon- 
sible for this tendency, for a line of work in 
which the employment is largely of a temporary 
character appeals to the man who enjoys the 
freedom of the open road, rather than to the man 
whose desire is to stay placed, and it tends to 
develop a roving disposition in who do 
not possess it naturally. 

Very often, no doubt, a change of position is 
sought as a relief from the close application to and 
monotony of work over the drafting board, new sur- 
roundings providing the fresh interest needed— 
so long as they remain new. 

Variety of experience is a good thing—but 
there is not a great deal of variety about it after 
all—draiting is, well, drafting. Much can, never- 
theless, be learned through being in the office of 
one good man after another. Undoubtedly the 
greatest benefit might well come through con- 
tact with a sucession of good architects, through 
the influence of their different personalities, their 
appreciation of good design, their faculty for or- 
ganization, their keenness and energy. ‘The 
drafting room is, however, too often a place in 
which these qualities of the architect are not felt 
in a way to inspire or help the members of his 
staff in any great degree. 

It is safe to say that most draftsmen come 
sooner or later to a point where they recognize 
that they have been going a long while without 
getting anywhere and wish that they had taken 
some means of going ahead. 

The atelier is one of these means of progress, 
the architectural club is another and the aim of 
PENCIL PoINTs is to convey special knowledge 
through the co-operation of many of the ablest 
men, to provide a medium for the exchange of 


those 





ideas among its readers and to assist in the work 
of the atelier, school and club. 

Just as soon as a man begins systematic study in 
the stimulating atmosphere of the atelier, a new 
sense of purpose comes, unless he is different from 
most fellows,—a sense of being headed for a goal 
with a good prospect of reaching it. He is not 
merely en route but has a destination. The old rest- 
lessness, the chafing at the dead standstill of things, 
that has most likely been at the back of his constant 
changing about, is likely to go, for a new channel of 
thought and activity has been opened. Then too, 
the work on his board is likely to take on a new 
meaning and interest to the man who is studying 
design, for he is likely to feel himself at least poten- 
tially an architect with a more clear perception of 
the architect’s intention and greater sympathy with 
his development of the design. The work is likely 
to be monotonous no longer and close application to 
it is a pleasure as a means of doing his part in giving 
expression to the architect’s idea, which now in- 
terests him as the solution of a problem. It seems 
as though the obvious cure for the all-too-common 
drifting is to get interested in going ahead—with 
the guidance of a man of ability and experience and 
in the company of men who have a purpose. 

The broadening influence of the architectural club 
is a big help. The interesting talks by able men, the 
exhibitions and the social affairs supply the needed 
stimulus and the needed variety—a variety never 
found in changing from office to office or from city 
to city, for offices and cities are pretty much alike 
everywhere, especially when one is more or less a 
stranger. But the club affords a means of contact. 
The architect who in his own office, burdened with 
the cares of his practice, may be uncommunicative 
and uninspiring often reveals an unsuspected degree 
of brilliancy, genialty and helpfulness at a club in 
which he is interested. 

The man of training and experience will find in 
the atelier and in the club opportunities for further 
development, for nothing crystalizes ones ideas and 
strengthens ones grasp upon truths so effectively as 
the effort to teach them to others, and the exercise 
of leadership develops the ability to lead. 

The architect who gives some of his time to an 
atelier or club has the consciousness of having 
helped less-experienced men who want to help 
themselves—who want to get somewhere. 
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THE USE OF SCALE MODELS, PART II 


In the article of which this is the second iustallment, Mr. Frederic C. 


BY FREDERIC C. HIRONS 


Hirons, of the firm of Dennison & 


Hirons, Architects, points out the practical advantages in the use of scale models for study during the design- 


ing of buildings and explains methods of procedure, step-by-step. 
bank building is described in this installment. 


Ep. 


manner in following issues. 


HE ceiling design shown in photograph of 
the model on this page is a %-inch scale 
study for the ceiling of an irregular-shaped 

It-was desired by the architects to give 
this ceiling somewhat the same character that is 
seen in some of the ceilings of the Palazzo Du- 
cale at Venice, but, owing to the irregular shape 
of the room, it was rather doubtful whether or 
not this ceiling scheme could be successfully 


room, 


worked out. For this 
reason it was deemed 
advisable to make a 4- 
inch scale model in or- 
der to see the general 
effect. The effect ob- 
tained being satisfac- 
tory, the '%-inch and 
14-inch scale drawings 
shown on pages 4 and 
6 and on Plate XXV 
of the plate section, 
were then made. 

In the drawing of 
the walls of the room 
the character of the 
ornament in the 
frieze was thought 
more French than Ital- 
ian and this it was 
deemed advisable to 
modify so as to be more 
in keeping with the rest 
of the room. These 
drawings together with 
the profiles at 1% inch 
scale were given to the 
modellers, and they 
were told about the 
character of this orna- 
ment and shown in 
various books and 
photographs, etc. the 
spirit that was desired 


in this frieze. They 
then proceeded with 
the 1%-inch scale 


model shown on page 
6. After the mould- 
ings were run and the 
model laid up in plaster, 
the parts that were 
ornamental and in re- 





Fig. 8. Model of Ceiling in The National State Bank at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Made at 4 in scale. Dennison & Hirons, Architects 


The process as applied to the interior of a 
The work.ng out of other problems will be taken up in the same 


lief were done in plasteline, the modeller blocked 
in all the ornament in a broad, sketchy manner, 
then telephoned to the architects to come to the 
shop and go over the thing for massing of orna- 
ment, general relief and projection of decorative 
parts, etc. The design was discussed and sugges- 
tions were made on both sides. 
was repeated probably four times, each time 
greater attention was paid to the detail and fin- 


This procedure 


ished ornament. From 
this latter model the 
draftsmen made full 
size profile drawings of 
all mouldings and the 
work was then put up 
to full size of execution, 
as shown by the photo- 
graphs on pages 6 and 
Oo. 

This 1%-inch scale 
model, when it had 
served the purpose of 
a guide for the making 
of the full-size models, 
was sent to the painters 
and was used in study- 
ing the color scheme of 
the walls and ceiling. 
This model was worked 
upon and the color 
treatment changed sev- 
eral times before the 
color scheme_ was 
thought to give about 
the effect desired. This 
model was then sent to 
the building and one bay 
of the ceiling of the 
room was painted like 
the small 14-inch scale 
study. The effect was 
considerably too dark. 
It was decided that the 
same general color 
scheme should be kept 
but made quite a little 
lighter. In studying a 
problem of this kind, it 
would be very little 
more work to carry the 
study of the 1%4-inch 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Figure 12. Drawing (14-inch scale) of Detail for Ceiling in National State Bank, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Dennison & Hirons, Architects 
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Figure 13. Full-size Model of Detail of Ceiling for The National State Bank, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects | 


~~ RE ee. 





Figure 14. Full-size Model of Detail of Wall Treatment in the National State Bank, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects 
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A detail sheet from the set of drawings for the National State Bank at 


Dennison & Hirons, is reproduced over the page. This drawing of interior plaster details represents 
a scheme of wall treatment that was carefully studied by the architects with the aid of scale models. 


. Hirons in 


A description of the use of these models will be found in the article by Mr. Frederic C 


7 . 


this issue. 
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VOL. I, No. 7 PLATE XXVI 


THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN, ROME 


RESTORATION BY M. GINAIN 
FROM H. D’ESPOUY’S “FRAGMENTS D’ARCHITECTURE ANTIQUE” 














On the other side of this sheet is reproduced a restoration by M. Ginain, of the column which 
was raised in the middle of The Forum of Trajan and was dedicated to that emperor by the senate 
and the Roman people in commemoratiow of the victory over the Dacians. The date of construction 
was probably about 113 A.D. This monument is composed of blocks of Carrara marble held to- 
gether by bronze dowels. The bas-reliefs form a continuous series that mount in a spiral from the 
base to the summit, and they represent mcidents in the wars of Trajan. It ts believed that this column 
was erected not only as a monument of victory, but that it was also the intention of Trajan to be buried 
beneath it. 
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VOL. I, No. 7 PLATE XXVII 








PAINTING 


STUDY BY JULES GUERIN FOR ONE OF THE SYMBOLIC FIGURES IN ONE OF 
THE MURAL DECORATIONS IN THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
HENRY BACON, ARCHITECT 








The drawing by Mr. Jules Guerin reproduced on the other side of this sheet is the artist's 
study for one of the figures in the mural decorations in the new Lincoln Memorial at Washington, 
D.C. This building, of which Mr. Henry Bacon was the architect, is one of the finest memorials 
ever built, The study here reproduced, like the others of this series, was drawn from life. 
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PLATE XXVIII 
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DESIGNS BY ROBERT ADAM 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 1775 IN “THE WORKS IN ARCHITECTURE” OF R. & J. ADAM, AND REPRINTED IN 


“THE DECORATIVE WORK OF R. & J. ADAM” 















The designs for furniture and decorative fitients shown over the page were inspired by Robert 
Adam's study of the remains of Classic art during his stay in Italy, beginning in 1754. Robert Adam was 
born at Fife, Scotland, in 1728, was appointed architect to George III of England in 1762, and he 
died in 1792. 
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PART 


BY PAUL VALENTI 


N passing it will be well to cover one more case 
in order to make our demonstrations more com- 


plete. 


That is the case where we 


wish to con- 


sider the diagonal of an object as the maximum 
dimension in determining the distance points. 
Take for example 


This is a very simple matter. 


our picture 
ABCD (Figure 
20) and one of 


the diagonals AD. 
First center in I> 
with radius 14, 
draw arc of circle 
AX, and in simi- 
lar manner with 
radius VD, draw 
arc of circle DX. 
XY==AP or the 
diagonal. 

Raise perpen- 
diculars X.Y’ and 
YY’ respectively, 
to the groun dl 
line. Proceeding 
center in point / 
and by the proc- 
of bisecting 
find the angle of 
221%. degrees in 
EG-EW. Then 
from point X’ 
draw line YF 
parallel to EG. 
Uniting points X’ 
and /7 we will ob- 
tain at point .// 
an angle of 45 


degrees (2x22), 
or the angle nec- 
essary to embrace 
our picture. 


ss 


Centering in 
point FE with ra- 
dius EH and de- 


scribing a half 


circle to. the 
ground line, 
thence a_ perpen- 
dicular to the 
horizon line, we 


will then find our 
distance points in 


points D. Ex- 
actly the same 


thing applies in 
the case of Figure 
21 on this page. 


‘ca cecal 


~---- 9 





Vii 


It will be noticed that, heretofore, much of our 
operations have taken place outside of our picture 
plane and, when the picture is to be of a relatively 
large size, the inconvenience of this fact is obvious. 
For this reason, the next step in our study of per- 
spective drawing will be to take up short-cuts which 
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will enable us to 
confine our opera- 
tions within a 
much_= smaller 
area and eliminate 
the inconvenience 
that is inseparable 
from the use of a 
point that is far 
removed froin 
our plane of oper- 
ations. This phase 
of the subject 
will be taken up 
in the next in- 
stalment of this 
article and the 
methods used will 
be demonstrated. 


At this point, 
however, it seems 
well to reiterate 
the statement 
made in the first 
instalment of this 
article that it is 
essential for the 
student to grasp 
firmly the relation 
existing between 
the “observer” 
and the “object 
observed,” — since 
this explains 
scientifically how 
and why we see 
things. The un- 
derstanding of 
these laws of op- 
tics and of their 


application enables 


us to represent 
objects in per- 
spective. The im- 
portance of mas- 
tering these prin- 
ciples cannot be 
overestimated and 
the student should 
make sure that he 
understands them. 
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THE PICTURE SPACE SHOULD BE SIMILAR 
IN SHAPE TO THE OBJECTS ENCLOSED 
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Figure 13. Illustrating the principle that shape of the picture should be similar to that of the objects 
which are enclosed. 
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SKETCHING AND RENDERING IN PENCIL, PART V 





BY ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


In this series of illustrated articles, the first of which appeared in the August tssue of this journal, the tech- 
nique of pencil sketching and rendering is being taken up step by step, carrying the architectural draftsman or 
student through a systematic course of study which has been gradually developed and put into practice by Mr. 


Guptill in his classes at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York City. 


The illustrations are not merely copy plates, 


but each is drawn to illustrate some principle of compesition or suggestion for technique in the text.—Eb. 


Composition 


ANY draftsmen and students easily ac- 

quire the ability to satisfactorily repre- 

sent small details of buildings like bricks 
and shingles and even such larger parts as doors 
and windows, but the skill to compose these 
lesser units into a complete and well-balanced 
whole is not so easily gained. And yet the stu- 
dent who is unable to pleasingly arrange all the 
smaller parts into a fine composition is seriously 
handicapped, regardless of his cleverness in 
sketching each single detail, so though it may 
prove a difficult task it will pay him well to 
earnestly attempt to master the art of composi- 
tion. Even though it is only through serious 
study and faithful practice that the necessary 
principles can be acquired, once they are under- 
stood it will be found that they apply equally 
well whether a drawing be large or small and 
whether it is hastily sketched or executed with 
painstaking care. The principles are valuable 
also when using other mediums than pencil, such 
as pen and ink or wash or color. 

Our limited space prevents more than a brief 
outline of the most important of these principles, 
and a few hints as to what to do and what not 
to do, but these suggestions should be supple- 
mented by reading books on the subject such as 
“Pictorial Composition,” by H. R. Poore, A. N. 
A., “Composition,” by Arthur Wesley Dow, and 
the chapter on composition in John Ruskin’s 
“The Elements of Drawing.” <A study of such 
books will show a difference in opinion on some 
points, for composition is an art rather than a 
science, and it is impossible to lay down exact 
rules as to what should or should not be done. 
Perhaps the greatest value of such works is that 
they point out many pitfalls which lie in the path 
of the artist, and by analysis of the pictures of 
acknowledged masters, give the student a cer- 
tain standard by which he is able to judge and 
criticise his own work. Though the study of 
books is very desirable, one should never forget 
that drawing cannot be taught by rule, and a 
hundred lengthy volumes could do no more than 
start one in the right direction and offer sugges- 
tions to assist him in his progress. 

As the word “composition” means the putting 
together of things and the arranging of them in 
order, so as to make one unit out of them all, it 
is evident that we must first have good things to 





put together if the final composition is to be 
good. This means that in starting work we should 
use extreme care in the selection of our subject, 
not only as a whole but in each of its parts. Stu- 
dents, more especially the beginners, seem to be 
of the opinion that any object found in nature 
is a satisfactory subject to draw, and they are 
led into this belief, perhaps, by hearing state- 
ments to the effect that all nature is beautiful. 
It is not for us to deny this but it should be 
made clear that good pictures are not to be ob- 
tained ready-made by simply copying bits of 
nature at random. Amateur photographers are 
well acquainted with the fact that a successim 
photograph is not often secufed by simply point- 
ing the camera in any direction and making an 
exposure; it is necessary to give some thought 
to the selection and composition of the subject. 
Experienced artists often do produce good draw- 
ings by re-composing poor material, but the stu- 
dent will avoid difficulties if he chooses either 
something which is well composed-in itself or 
which can be made so with few changes. 

We have previously spoken of the advantage 
of using a view-finder when selecting composi- 
tions and wish to call attention again to its value. 
Of the several types in general use one which 
we have already described as consisting simply 
of a rectangular opening two inches or so in 
length cut in a piece of heavy paper or card- 
board, is especially helpful when working direct- 
ly from nature. By holding it in an upright posi- 
tion and looking through it at the objects be- 
yond, it is very easy to select interesting sub- 
jects and to determine, too, how large an area 
or how much of an object or objects it is best to 
show to give the finest composition. Again it 
has another use, for if the student is in doubt as 
to just what slope should be given to a roof line 
or slanting tree trunk, a comparison of these 
inclined lines in the objects with the vertical or 
horizontal lines of the opening of the finder will 
be of great assistance in determining the correct 
slope or angle. The finder will help the student, 
also, to judge correctly the values of light and 
dark as seen in nature for each tone of the objects 
can be compared in turn with the value of the 
cardboard itself. 

The other commonly used finder or frame con- 
sists of two “L” shaped pieces of paper or card, 
which will give, when lapped as shown at 1, 
Figure 13, an endless variety of shapes and sizes, 
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Figure 14. Illustrating possibilities in deriving imspiration from photographs. These sketches were 
all based on the photograph shown on the opposite page. 
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and it is, for this reason, much better than the 
other finder when working from photographs. 
As soon as a pleasing composition has been sel- 
ected this frame can be clipped or pinned in posi- 
tion on the photograph and left in place until 
the drawing is finished. It thus serves to hide 
those parts which have no relation to the sketch 
and permits the eye to rest on the selected com- 
position without distraction. 

Some art students carry a view-finder of the 
kind first described with them constantly and 
gain a great deal of pleasure and useful know- 
ledge of composition by studying different ob- 
jects through its opening. In making one, cut 
several spaces through your card instead of one, 
if you prefer, of various shapes and sizes. They 
need not be large as the card can be held near the 
eye; in fact two or three small openings or a 
single large one can be made in a finder of postal 
card size. Sometimes threads are fastened across 
the openings from side to side and from top to 
bottom in such a way as to divide them into a 
number of smaller rectangles or squares. ‘Those 
who have preference for this finder feel that it 
lessens the difficulty of laying out correct pro- 
portions when drawing from nature, just as in 
copying a photograph or enlarging a sketch the 
work is simplified when the print or sketch is 
marked off into squares or rectangles. 

Several excellent compositions can often be 
found for the same object or objects when viewed 
from one point, by showing more or less of the 
surroundings, just as a number of satisfactory 
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photographs can be secured. 


Naturally, too, an 
infinite variety of compositions of any archi- 
tectural object can be discovered by studying it 
from various positions and under different light- 


ing conditions. When working from the photo- 
graph several excellent sketches can sometimes 
be made from different portions of one print, es- 
pecially if the picture is a street scene or a gen- 
eral view similar to that of the Wye Bridge and 
Cathedral, published below on this page. It 
is easy to frame a number of attractive compo- 
sitions on this photograph and it would be to 
the students advantage to do so. Figure 14 shows 
three sketches drawn from this very picture. 

It will be noticed that no attempt has been 
made to slavishly copy the values and details 
exactly as they appear on the print, for it is sel- 
dom wise to do this, but the general effect is 
indicated in a broad, simple way. There is per- 
haps no better manner of learning composition 
than by making such selections with the finder 
and also such sketches as we have shown here. For 
this reason the following exercises are offered 
to fix in the memory the ideas which we are con- 
sidering. 

First of all, obtain several photographs such 
as street scenes or general views, each showing 
a number of objects which might make pleasing 
sketches, and with the finder frame qn one of 
your prints some selection which seems to com- 
pose well, remembering that each composition 
should have a center of interest. Remember, too, 
that there should always be a pleasing relation 





Courtesy of Pratt Institute 


Photograph of the Wye Bridge and Cathedral. Three sketches drawn from this photograph are shown in Figure 14 
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between the shape of the picture space or margin 


line and the subject itself. If, for example, a very 
tall building such as a skyscraper or church 
spire has been chosen, it is as a rule best to draw 
it on paper placed vertically or to frame it in a 
vertical picture space, whereas a long horizontal 
building or mass of buildings can usually be rep- 
resented to the best advantage when enclosed 
in a horizontal manner. This has been illus- 
trated in Figure 13. The English cottage shown 
at “1” at the top of the sheet, seemed, when 
viewed in connection with the nearby trees, 
to demand a horizontal treatment, while the 
church tower at “2” suggested at once a vertical 
handling. A group of buildings such as_ that 
shown at “3” usually calls for a horizontal space, 
for if the horizontal masses are more prominent 
than the vertical the fact must be recognized and 
expressed. Thus the church at “4” is given a 
long, low, frame, but if its tower alone was to 
be shown the contrary treatment would be more 
appropriate. As a general rule it is well not to 
use circular or oval or triangular frames or mar- 
gin lines on architectural drawings as such shapes 
often have little or no relation to the form of the 
architecture itself. A square shape might be well 
related in this respect and therefore might some- 
times do, but from an artistic standpoint a square 
is usually, less interesting than any other rec- 
tangle. It is even true that certain rectangles 
are more pleasing than others. One with a length 
just twice its width is not as desirable, for in- 
stance, as another which is one and one-half times 
as long as it is wide, while even this proportion 
is less subtle and hence less satisfying to the 
eye than one about three parts wide and five long. 

\While discussing margin lines it might be well 
to mention that the line itself should never be 
so black as to draw the eye away from the sub- 
ject. The width and tone of line should vary in 
different drawings so as to always be in harmony 
with the sketch. Again, attention should be 
called to the fact that sketches in some cases 
are carried way to the margin lines while in 
others they are allowed to fade gradually into 
the paper, or “vignetted” as it is called. In either 
of these cases if the exterior of a building is be- 
ing drawn it will be found that the margin lines 
need not be far from the building itself, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the line at the top, as all 
spaces will appear much greater after they are 
rendered than before, for such surroundings as 
are generally used add a sense of distance. If 
too much space is left in such drawings the land- 
scape and accessories may easily become too 
prominent in relation to the architecture. 

When a selection has been decided upon and 
iramed to a good proportion, fasten the. finder 
to the photograph and then on very thin tracing 
paper with a soft pencil make a simple tracing, 
not in outline alone but in values, trying to give 
the effect of the whole in a direct and simple 
manner, with sufficient accent at the center of 
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interest. Do not spend more than five minutes 
on the sketch and then frame the same object in 
a slightly different way and make a second trac- 
ing. Compare the two. If one is better than 
the other, why? Is it because you have shown 
more foreground or sky, or because the frame 
has been kept of a size or shape better suited 
to the leading objects? Ask yourself such ques- 
tions and then make perhaps a third and even 
a fourth sketch, comparing them all with care, 
and if one seems better than the others, make a 
larger and more carefully finished drawing using 
this last sketch as the basis of your composition. 
Next try to find some entirely different composi- 
tion in the same photograph, using a new sub- 
ject, and make another series of quick sketches 
or tracings, and again compare them and analyse 
each, trying always to learn by this comparison 
why one composition is good and another not. 
Select a different photograph and repeat the pro- 
cess, or, if you feel that you have the ability to 
work in a similar way from nature, do so, choos- 
ing a comparatively simple subject so that each 
sketch can be done in a few minutes. 

One will encounter more difficulty when work- 
ing from nature, for whereas on the photographs 
the forms and values remain constant, in nature 
the values are always changing and the forms 
more difficult to represent. We have previously 
had occasion to mention that subjects which are 
full of interest and good in composition during 
some hours are entirely different under changed 
lighting conditions and buildings which appear 
to good advantage at certain times of day are 
much less pleasing at others. This is largely be- 
cause the areas of shade and shadow are never 
the same for long. Part of the time they nicely 
balance one another so that the lights and darks 
are all well related. At other times too much 
light or too much dark appears at one side or 
above or below, thus destroying the restful effect. 
At some hours, too, there may be patches of 
shade or shadow so odd in shape as to prove dis- 
tracting. It is therefore well to do your sketch- 
ing during favorable moments, if this is possible, 
returning, if necessary, to the same subject at 
the same hour during a number of days in suc- 
cession until the study is completed. 

[f a subject which is otherwise good in compo- 
sition exhibits a few unpleasant features, either 
in nature or in the photograph, it is perfectly 
legitimate to take certain liberties with them, if 
by so doing the drawing can be improved with- 
out sacrificing the truth of the main idea. Should 
a tree, for example, seem a bit too small in re- 
lation to a building, or too light or dark in value, 
or should some shadow be too dense and black 
or form a displeasing mass, it is permissible to 
make such changes as seem necessary to improve 
the composition providing the final result repre- 
sents a condition which might be possible under 
slightly different circumstances, without the break- 
ing of any of nature’s laws. 





BY FRANCIS S. 


RESENTATION drawings of commercial 
buildings are, apart from the plans, a field 
for a special kind of draftsmanship. A per- 
spective is the first consideration. “Business,” 
we are told, “exists by the consent of the bun- 
coed.” A business man is apt to regard the archi- 
tect as lacking in all respects if he is “unbusiness- 
like.’ The perspective must be “business-like ;” 
and, that is to say, it must not conceal the de- 
fects of its actual entourage. If there is a neigh- 
boring small and homely building to be picked 
upon, the “artist” 
must pick upon it 
with all his might— 
put “killing”? wash 
over it to make it 
look dirty— show up 
its poverty, thereby 
enhancing by con- 
trast the value “the 
plain but substantial 
improvement” which 
the new commercial 
structure will be to 
the vicinity. 
Rendering which 
will reproduce well 
for the illustration 
of a prospectus or 
report, preferably by 
the half-tone process, 
is desirable. Mono- 
tone wash drawings 
(Figures 27 and 28) 
avoid the necessi’y 
of using orthochro- 
matic plates, which 
are required to re- 
produce the _ color 
values of water-col- 
ors, and for that rea- 
son alone are to be 
preferred; but an- 
other consideration 
is, that such build- 
ings often involve 
the personal inter- 
ests of several indi- 
viduals, and _ color 
may supply the pre- 
text for discussions 


that lead to friction 
and 
work. 
For monotone 
drawings, which may 
require the use of 


delay of the 
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Figure 29. An Effective Drawing in Crayon and Gouache ot the People’s 
Gas Company Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects 
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process white, the pencilling-in should be careful, 
firm and decisive. If too lightly executed the 
lines will be washed out or broken by the ren- 
dering; if careless, or “sketchy” the finished ren- 
dering will be “wooly” and require going over 
and re-pencilling, before touching with gouache, 
for if any pencilling is done over the body-color 
the lines will be hard and wiry and destroy all 
solidity of effect in the reproduction. 

A point to be considered in the presentation 
drawing of a commercial building is that the sur- 
rounding streets 
should not appear to 
be “lonesome.” The 
introduction of plenty 
of figures, vehicles, 
etc., is necessary to 
give the impression 
of a good business 
Street. 

A most effective 
drawing in crayon 
and gouache of the 
building for the 
People’s Gas Com- 
pany of Chicago was 
made some years ago 
by Mr. Pierce An- 
derson. (Figure 29). 
It has all the essen- 
tial points desired by 
the business 1 


man, 
but has the effect, very 
unusual with such 


drawings, of being 
an artist’s expression 
“free from the taint 
of the studio” —a big 
sketch. The impres- 
sion created by this 
drawing is that the 
author conveys his 
idea of the design by 


the most direct 
means at his com- 
mand and that the 


design—not the draw- 
ing—was uppermost 
in his mind. The 
presentation seems a 
mere sub-conscious 
matter executed with 
a facility that ignored 
any necessity of ef- 
fort, and interesting- 
ly expresses the de- 
signer’s idea. 
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Francis S. Swales, Architect 





Reproduction in Booklets and Newspapers. 








The illustrations on This Page Show Monochrome Wash Drawings of Business Buildings Made with a View to Successful 








Figures 27 and 28. 
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HUGH FERRISS 


HE series of notable drawings showing typical war 

industries, and his other drawings that have ap- 
peared in various publications, as well as his render- 
ings done for many architects, have made the work of 
Mr. Hugh Ferriss well known. 

His manner of presentation is direct and effective, 
conveying a strong impression of the subject by means 
of masterly technique. 

It was while in the office of Mr. Cass Gilbert that 
Mr. Ferriss developed his ability in free-hand drawing 
to a point that made it possible for him to enter upon 
this line of work as a profession. That was, however, 
only the culmination of a long course of study and ex- 
periment which gave him his clarity of vision, and his 
individual method of drawing, his individual way of ana- 
lizing and presenting his subjects. 

Mr. Ferriss was born in St. Louis, Mo. He received 
the degree of B.S. in Architecture from Washington 
University in 1911. He was a draftsman for a year with 
Moriner & La Beaume, architects, St. Louis, and took a 
sketching trip abroad. He was three years with Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, and during that time studied rendering especially, 
leaving to establish his own studio in 1915. 

He was commissioned to make a series of studies of 
architectural features of eastern and middle-western 
cities for the chambers of commerce. These drawings 
appeared in exhibitions and newspapers and a resumé of 
the work was published in Harper's Magazine. 

His war-time studies included renderings of the great 
United States Army Base, in Brooklyn, shipbuilding ac- 
tivities with the authority of the Navy Department and 
the Shipping Board. These renderings were used by 
the Denartment of Public Information, Liberty Loan Ex- 
hibitions, appeared in The New York World, The New 
York Tribune and were syndicated. 

Mr. Ferriss’ present work is entirely of architec‘ural 
subjects and is used by architects, publishers and adver- 
tisers. His work appears in The Nation's Business, New 
York Tribune, Vanity Fair, and other publications, and 
he is on the staff of The Christian Sctence Monitor, con- 
tributing architectural and travel sketches. In the ad- 
vertising field he does publicity work for The Guaranty 


Trust Co., The Bankers’ Trust Co., and many o‘her 
important organizations. 
THE USE OF SCALE MODELS. 


(Continued from page 5) 


scale model further by providing walls of compo board 
with openings to scale, thus optaining exactly the same 
conditions of lighting that will exist in the build ng. 
The color scheme of the ceiling could then be seen un- 
der exactly the same lighting that it would have in 
reality. 

The writer recently made a small 14-inch scale sketch 
model of cardboard and colored it like the different ma- 
terials The walls were of Travertine plaster. The ceil- 
ing was first tried in dull antique gold. Another sketch 
was made of the same design for the ceiling and colored 
in much lighter tones recalling somewhat the color of 
the walls. These two studies were then tried on the 
model. It was surprising to see how much lower the 
darker gold ceiling looked than the lighter one. 

But this aspect of the use of models would in itself 
make a very interesting article, if some of the painters 
who have made a special study of mural work could be 
induced to tell what the possibilities are. It would be 
well if color were used more often for the purpose of 
study without going to the unnecessary expense that is 
incurred usually when models are made for exhibition 
purposes. 

Note—The models for the National State Bank, Eliza- 
beth, shown in illustrations in this issue, and those shown 
in the November issue were by Ricct, Ardolino & Di 
Lorenzo. 
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‘TURAL LEAGUE OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS. 


THE 


"THE Architectural League of Indianapolis is a new 
organization based upon that of the Architectural 
League of New York City, with some changes that were 
considered necessary to adapt it to local conditions, 

The first meeting was held April 13, 1920 and charter 
membership is still open as it is hoped to reach every- 
one personally who might be interested or benefitted by 
an organization of this character. 

It is the purpose to bring about a closer association and 
co-operation of the architects, sculptors, landscape archi- 
tects, draftsmen, painters, decorators, and all the allied 
artisans. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the 
have use of lecture and class rooms at the John Herron 
Art Institute. The League is responsible for the local 
atelier of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, which has 
a following of about thirty-five students. Courses have 
been arranged in Architecture and Interior Decoration. 
Beginners will have a special class to train them in the 
elements of design to prepare for Beaux-Arts problems. 

An interesting course of lectures is planned for the 
Winter. Several small exhibitions will be held and later 
it is hoped that some large exhibition of local work may 
be arranged for f the large 


ARCHITE(¢ 


League will 


and advantage taken of some of 
traveling exhibits. 

The League is 
artistic organization and to 
of the arts. All lectures are 
are open to the public. An elaborately n'anned St. Val- 
entine’s Ball in costume, to be given February 8. The 
secretary of the League would be glad. to correspond with 
other organizations, for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
which would be of mutual benefit, and to learn of possible 
lectures and exhibits 


effort to revive interest in 
increase public appreciation 
being widelv advertised and 


a post-war 


GET A GREEN CARD.—Adv. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF 
SITY OF TORONTO. 

The Department of Architecture in the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science and Engineering of the University of Tor- 
onto has in connection with it an organization formally 
called the Architectural Club of the University of To-- 
onto. This society is composed entirely of under-graduate 
and graduate members of the Department of Architecture. 

Its aim is to increase the interest of the students in the 
department, and to keep in touch with the active profes- 
sion. 

An honorary president is elected annually, usually a 
member of the faculty or a practicing arch‘tect. 

Throughout the winter it is customary to hold informal 
dinners at frequent intervals. having as guests and speak- 
ers architects or others distinguished in the allied arts. 

The program for the present academic vear includes 
such interesting topics as town planning and civic devel- 
opment. architectural jurisprudence and economical con- 
struction of the small house. The general idea is to study 
subiects which most vitally concern the profession et the 
moment. 

Our department is verv fortunate in adding to its staff 
in design Prof. Adrian Berrington of the University of 
Liverpool. Prof. Berrington has just recently been de- 
mobilized after more than five years Active Service with 
the British Army. 

It is the intention of this club to keep 
PENcIL Potnts and to write periodically 
activities. With numerous other clubs 
mutual benefit is hound to be the result. 


THE UNIVER- 


in touch with 
regarding our 
doing the same, 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. Scotr CrAwrorp, Secretary. 
GET A GREEN CARD.—Adv. 
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PERSONALS 


kt. M. KENNEDY, who returned from Rome not long ago, 
having finished his studies as a holder of the Rome prize 
during 1915-1918, is now with York & Sawyer. 


GrorcGeE M. HopKINSON AND WELLINGTON J. SCHAEFER have 
formed a partnership for the practice of architecture and 
engineering under the firm name of Hopkinson & Schaefer, 
with offices at 5716 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. Mr. 
Hopkinson was until recently with W. L. Stoddart and 
Mr. Schaefer was formerly with Marshall & Fox. 


announce the removal of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TitpEN & REGISTER, architects, 
their offices to 1525 Locust Street, 
moved 


engineers, have 


Minn. 
located at 142 At- 


architects and 
Ave., Minneapolis, 


Crorr & BOokERNER, 
to 1006 Marquette 


Josepn A, 
lantic Ave.. 


Hickey, architect, is now 
T 


Providence, R. 1. 


Below is shown a publication that, by its style and 
manner of production, offers suggestions to architectural 
clubs that cannot attempt the printing of a journal in the 
usual way, but would be benefitted by having a sheet of 


their own. This illustration shows the negative type- 
written on thin specification paper backed by carbon 
paper. The illustrations are drawn in black ink. From 


can be made. This publica- 
iss Gilbert for the boys 
front during the war. 


such a negative, blue prints 
tion was issued by the office of C 
from the office who were at the 
It was edited by Mr. Chas. A 


Johnsen. 
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Volume 1. January 4th, 1919. 
Mr. Gilbert has had con- Mr. “ilvert hopes to find re Rockart starts 
upon him the title a place in the office for anr apring 





every one of the fellows the tewinning of thea new 

> went into the at ice year and tne result #as a 
larce pile of aneient 
etition drawings, sketc! 
14 shop drawinrvs. 
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@xchane: 


The following letter was 
received from Pete. 


"Our base was at Corfu, 
Creece, and our rerular 
job was to "wet® the subs 
passing in and out from 
Austrian ports. ur 
usual "Barrage® or pa~ 
trol work was on @ line ary a 
between Corfu and Otranto, nBA 
on the heel of Italy. Sut 

« or. ao 
won Mager se, Sel ‘ne tet the Patties. afte er } 
ports. Sur route spent & vacat io at At- 
here” was via Ser- iantie City recup ré 
‘ilbraltar of 


a 
Ciloert said i 
like @ pale o 














y 
*Over 
muda, Azores, 
and Malta. 







ron th 
Nid vou hear of the job Cubs 
chasere did at the ee 





ttack on Durrazzo, Oct. 








2nd? Well, the worst is 

over, dDut our work is not Vacation. ne 

et done. You will se sne is goir io: t or 

surprised to know that I in the country ing 4 the Secretary of tne Savy 
am writing this in an Pliver milk wagon from the Mr. Gilbert viewed the re- 
Austrian port, Pola. farm to the station. This turn of the fleet from the 
Have been in three big helps to explain t ree- Press Beat with the Mvi- 


sion of Pictorial Publidty 
of the Comaittee on Public 
Information. &r. Tilbert 
was one of the vice-cheir- 
men of the Tivision of 
ictorial Publicity from 
the time it was organized 
until its services were 

no longer required after 
ng of the Armis- 


Austrian bases and it 
eure is interesting see- 
ing what 7 recently 
enemy ¢o And we 
had shore aitarts too. 








The Jugo Slave treat us 
fine. But it would take 
a mint of money to live 
ashore. «What sould you 
say to paying forty 
yucks for wa pair of 
shoee? 











Lo OF CEMS ORS 
A iife class fas teen or- 
ganized in tne office and 


ve we will @ studio rented in the 


Don't eli 
nefore Lingoln Square Arcade 


see the States 


v 
Its ziais to sea why 


Avril or May at the Building. Class mects Matty ocean Likes poatink’ 
earliest. | haven't on Tuesday night. 

seen Laxe for several E.W, says we Guent to be R.G.C. = entertaining 
Weeks, as cur boate are in th# life elass in Captain Potter at dinner. 
scattered all along the Sing Sing. “Have some coffee Pot?* 
coast." 


liustrated bq Stuart Hay, 
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Advertisements in this column Five cents a word, none less than 


$1.00. Remittance must accompany order. 








SALEM COLONIAL DOORWAYS, 40 
sixteen cards. Architectural Post Card Ceo., 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED 
The issue of January, 1921, of PENcIL Points will be 


number one of the new volume (Vol. II). <A great 
many of you missed Volume I; do not make the same 
mistake with Volume II. Tell your friends to make 
sure this time. 


Take time by the fore-lock 





cents per set, 














SCHOOLS. 





School of the Fine Arts, Yale University 


Department of Architecture 


1, A four-year general course in Architecture leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.). 
Students may specialize in the above course (a) in 
Design; (b) in Construction. 

2. Special students properly qualified are admitted to 
the courses in the Department of Architecture. 
Students of the Department of Architecture may 
avail themselves of general allied courses in Paint- 
ing and Modeling. For special catalogue of the 
Department of Architecture address Secretary of 
the School of the Fine Arts, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 








OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Intensive Two-Year Course in Architecture. 
Four-Year Technical High School Course 
in Architecture. Also Special Courses for 
further 
dress the Registrar, Central Parkway and 
Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


Draftsmen. For information, ad- 








SUMMER 
1921 


SPECIAL POPULAR PRICED 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


The Beaux-Arts Tours will repeat their successful 75 day 
personally conducted tour of 1920 during the summer of 1921. 





Price—including all expenses—$840.00 


Write for Circular 
THE BEAUX-ARTS TOURS 
1306 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








ARCHITECTURAL PERIODICALS 


Technical and scientific journals, Reports, Proceedings, etc., 
published in United States or Europe, bought and sold. Complete 
sets, volume or single copies. Catalog on request 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-964 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Powers Regulators are 
built with quality-thought 


The Basic Principle 
first. They are built on a Is RIG HT 
principle which thirty years 


of use has proved to be basically right. 

= A Powers Regulator is 
made for every ordinary 
condition or process where 
automatic temperature 
controlisdesirable. Adap- 
tations may be made for 
out-of-the-ordinary condi 
tions without in any way 
affecting the efficiency of 
the Regulator. 

Our more than thirty 
years’ devotion to the 
problems of temperature, 
regulation exclusively has 


Our Bulletins give concise, accu- brought a vast fund of 
rate information respecting Powers . . “S 
Regulators. They are free for the ©*Perience which is at 
asking. your service. 
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; The Powers Regulator Co. . 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 


993 Architects Bldg., New York 
2774 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
325 The Fedszral Street Bldg., Boston 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


(1383) 
BD 1111100010 
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GET A GREEN CARD 


You are a draftsman. 


More than likely you know every 
architect and draftsman in your town. 


We don't. 


We want you to show them your 


copies of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW and PENCIL POINTS. 


A little bit of showing is worth a 
whole lot of talk. 


A regular subscription has manifold 
advantages. 


They will perceive that immediately. 
You will earn a good commission. 


And we will all get acquainted. 


GET A GREEN CARD 
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In this department PENcIL Points will endeavor to answer questions of general interest pertaining to Architec- 
ture and allied arts, giving the best available information from authoritative sources. 


We desire that you feel 


free at all times to make use of this service, inviting your co-operation in making the department both interest- 


ing and valuable. 


Should you desire an answer by mail, enclose stamp for reply. 
Potnts, (Attention of E. M. Urband), Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


Address queries to, PENCIL 








Question.—Can you advise me of some manufacturers 
of Steel and Iron Factory Stacks (Chimneys)? F. E., 
Reading, Pa. Answer.——See Hendricks’ Commercial -Reg- 
ister of the United States, 1919-1920, under heading 
“Chimneys and Stacks.” This book can be consulted in 
some of the larger public libraries. 


Question—Will you please print list of books that 
will help with construction of garages? G. T. E., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. Answer—‘‘Garages and  Motor-boat 
Houses,” Comstock, William Phillip; “Your Garage,” 
Chas. R. W. Edgecombe, National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association; “Making a Garage,’ McBride, Nast & 
Co.; “Garages, Country and Suburban,” The American 
Architect, 1911; “Radford Garages and How to Build 
Them,” The Radford Architectural Company. 


Question—Can you advise me what good practical 
books are available as a guide to good architectural let- 
tering? A. B. M., Bluefield, Va. Answer—‘Architectural 
Drawing and Lettering,’ H. V. V. Hest; “Letters and 
Lettering,’ Frank Chouteau Brown; “Practical Alphabets,” 
H. W. Flickinger; “A Roman Alphahet and How to Use 
It,’ Frederick Frank Forrest; “The Essentials of Letter- 
ing,’ Thomas Ewing French; “Modern Lettering,’ Wil- 
liam Hehny; “A Treatise on Hand Lettering,” Wilfrid 
James Lineham; “A Grammar of Lettering,” Andrew W. 
Lyons; “A Handbook of Lettering,” Edward F. Strange; 
“Alphabets Old and New,” Louis F. Day. 


Question—Where, in New York City, may I obtain 
or see a copy of the bulletin of the University of IIl- 
nois, published several years ago, entitled “An Extension 
of the Dewey Decimal System of Classification as Ap- 
plied to Architecture and Building.” By N. Clifford 
Ricker? C. H. S., Yonkers, N. Y. Answer—Ricker 
(Nathan Clifford), An extension of the Dewey Decimal 
System of Classification applied to architecture and build- 
ing, 1906—Illinois University, Illuminating Engineering 
Experimental Station, Bulletin No. 13, can be found in 


the New York Public Library. 
Ouestion.—Please advise what good books are ob- 
tainable on interior decoration. M. W., Biloxi, Miss. 


Answer.— ‘American Architecture,” by Frank E. Wallis; 
“Period Furnishings,” by C. R. Clifford; “The Book of 
Interior Decoration,” by Frank Alvah Parsons; “Prac- 
tical Book of Interior Decorating,” by Eberlein & 


McClure; “The House in Good Taste,” by Elsie de Wolfe; 
“Motifs Historiques,” by Cesar Daly; “Versailles and the 
Trianons,” by Lambert; “Italian Furniture and Interiors,” 
by Hunter; “Decorations, Interieurs et Meubles, Louis 
XIII, Louis XIV,” by Adams; “English Furniture of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Cescinsky; “The Practical Book 
of Period Furniture,” by Eberlein and McClure; “The 
Book of Decorative Furniture, Its Form, Colour and 
History,” by Foley; “Chats on Cottages and Farmhouse 
Furniture,” by Hayden; “Furniture and Decoration in 
England, During the Eighteenth Century,” by Heaton; 
“Ta Musee des Arts Decoratifs,” by Lambert; “Colonial 
Furniture,” by Nye; “Le Palais de Fontainebleau,” by 
Roussel; “French Decoration,” by Strange; “American 
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Interior Decoration” ; “Decorations Interieurs,” by Bouch- 
er; “Elizabethan Interiors,” by Charles; “Interiors, Fire- 
places and Furniture of the Italian Renaissance,” by [ber- 
lein; “Italian Renaissance Interiors and Furniture”; 
“L’Architecture Francais”; “In English Homes,” by Lath- 
am; “Decorations in England from 1660-1760,’ by Leny- 


gon; “Palais du Grand Trianon’: “Palais du Petit 
Trianon”; ‘“Pompeian Decoration,” by Briggs; “The Art 


of Color Decoration,” by Crace; “Interieurs de Style,” 
by Remon; “Architecture, Decoration and Furniture,” 
reprint from the “Works of Robert and James Adam” ; 
“A Book of Mantels,” Adam; “The Art of the Plasterer,” 
by Bankart; “Decorative Styles and Periods,” by Condee; 
“Percier et Fontaine, Style Empire’; “Friezes, Panels, 


Ornaments, Etc.,” by Salembier; “Grinling Gibbons and 
the Woodwork of His Age, 1648-1720,” by Tipping; “The 
Decoration of Houses,” by Wharton and Codman. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
Enrollment in the Department of Architecture of the 


University of Texas this year shows an increase of 35 
per cent. over that of last year. The total enrollment 
last year was 55; this year it is 74. Of the total enroll- 
ment last year 14 were women; this year there are 19 
women in the department regular students. These 
figures show that 25 per cent. of the students who study 
architecture are women. Special students from the Col- 
lege of Arts who are taking art courses are not included 
in these records. The total number of special students is 
29, and 85 per cent. of these are women. The favorite 
courses among the special students are art courses, in- 
cluding charcoal drawing, water color painting, history 
of painting and sculpture, and history of architecture. 

The Department of Architecture was established as a 
division of the College of Engineering in 1909. For the 
degree B. S. in Architecture there are two degree routes, 
namely, General and Fine Arts, requiring respectively 
twenty-one and twenty-two courses, or four years of col- 
lege work. A four year course is also offered leading to 
the degree of B. S. in Architectural Engineering. The 
class in architectural design uses as a basis the problems 
sent out by The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 

The architectural teaching staff consists of three well- 
prepared men—FE. B. La Roche, J. M. Kellogg. and H. N. 
June—each of whom is a graduate of a leading Ameri- 
can university. The first two named graduated in archi- 
tecture at Cornell and the third at Pennsylvania. <A 
combination of teaching and practical experience fits these 
men for their work in training students in architecture. 


as 


Credit for the design of the ticket for the Hallowe'en 
Party of the T-Square Club, Philadelphia, should have 
been given to Mr. Wm. M. Campbell in connection with 
the reproduction of the design in the November issue of 
this journal. It is a good design, appropriate, and effec- 
tively done: we are glad to take this opportunity to give 
proper credit to the designer. 















N the popular mind, the terms reverberation, 
resonance, are generally used as 

synonyms, but to the physicist they represent 
three entirely distinct classes of phenomena. 
saw in our last chapter that by reverberation is 
meant the prolongation of sound in an enclosed 
space due to a slow rate of absorption. 
tour of the reflecting surfaces is such as to bring 
the sound waves to a more or less sharply defined 
focus at one or more points, thus causing an image 
or repetition of the original sound, we then have a 
Much the same relation exists be- 


echo and 


case of echo. 
tween reverberation and echo 
as between diffuse and specu- 
lar reflection of light. In 
other words, echo arises from 
a mirror-like action of  sur- 
faces surrounding the source 
of sound, and is subject to 
laws entirely similar to the 
laws of mirrors for light. 

If the source is situated 
with respect to a spherical or 
cylindrical surface, such as 
dome, pendentives or barrel 
vault, so that it is distant 
from the surface by more than 
half the radius of curvature, 
then an image or echo will be 
created at some point. This 
focus may be located in a 
region not accessible to the 
ear, in which case it will do 
no damage, but in many cases 
pleasing architectural contours 
throw the focus directly on the 
audience. If the reflecting 
surface has a regular curva- 
ture and if the path the 
sound travels is sufficien‘ly 
great, a sharp and _ distinct 
repetition of the original 
sound will be produced at the 
focal point. In some cases, 
however, an irregular curva- 
ture or combination of reflect- 
ing surfaces causes only a 
concentration of sound in 
some definite locality without 
producing a sharp focus, and 
the result is to create a marked 
confusion between the reflect- 
ed sound and the direct sound- 
wave at this point, which re- 
sults in one of those so-called 
“dead spots,” about which so 
much is frequently heard in 
lay criticisms of acoustics. 

Interesting cases of distinct 
echo are to be found in Stat- 
uary Hall of the U. S. Capitol 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 


CHAPTER V 


Salt Lake City. 


We 


as far as possible. 


If the con- 
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The above graph shows the variation of ab- 
sorbing power for reflected sound with the 
musical pitch. Curve I shows the absorption 
of unpainted brick surfaces. Curve 2 shows 
the absorption of soft plaster on wood lath. 
Curve 3 shows the absorption of Akoustolith 
sound-absorbing stone. The figures at the 
left show the percentage of absorption, while 
the letters at the bottom indicate octave inter- 
vals of pitch, C® being “middle C.” Most of 
the audtble energy of the voice, as well as 
other sounds, lies in overtones above C*. it 
will be noted that in this region the absorbing 
power of AKOUSTOLITH* is from seven to 
sixteen times greater than the most favorable 
of other types of construction. The advan- 
tage over glazed tile, concrete or hard plaster 
on metal lath is even greater. 


*Akoustolith is an artificial stone and can be 
cast in the form of tile, wall blocks or in 
ornamental forms. 


at Washington, and in the Mormon Tabernacle at 
In the majority of cases, however, 
echo has a damaging effect on comfortable hearing 
for an audience and should therefore be eliminated 
This means that the surfaces 
which focus the sound must have their absorbing 
power largely increased so that the reflected waves 
will be weak in intensity. 

The materials ideally suited for this purpose are 
those which we mentioned in our last chapter, 
namely, RuMFoRD TILE and AKOUSTOLITH. 
ing these highly absorbent materials (See Curve 3) 


By us- 


as a facing course over tile 
arch construction for domes 
or other vaulted forms, the 
triple advantage is secured of 
eliminating the echo, reduc- 
ing the reverberation and at 
the same time maintaining a 
structural verity through the 
use of masonry material. Two 
notable examples of this type 
of work.are to be found in 
the Temple B’Nai Jeshurun 
at Newark, New Jersey, and 
the University Museum of 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia. 

In addition to reverberation 
and echo, resonance some- 
times but not usually becomes 
a disturbing factor. By reso- 
nance we mean the response 
of the body of air in a room 
to some definite pitch, causing 
that tone to be accentuated 
above all others, just as the 
column of air in a partially 
filled tumbler of water will 
respond to and_ re-enforce 
some one definite pitch of 
sound produced above it. 
This phenomenon is most of- 
ten noticed in organ chambers 
and small auditoriums or class 
rooms, but is not sufficiently 
common to need much con- 
sideration. It can be elimi- 
nated by the use of absorbent 
materials as in the case of 
reverberation and echo. 


R. Guastavino Co., 


Boston New York 

















THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


It is the purpose of this department to cover all matters having to do with specifications. The 
Specification Desk is to be an open forum to which manufacturers as well as architects, draftsmen 
and specification writers are invited to contribute. Nothing of an advertising nature will be permitted 
but it seems to the publishers wholly desirable that those who prepare specifications and those desir- 
ous of having their goods specified shall meet on common ground in this department of PENnctIL 
Points. Jt is not the idea that the merits of materials shall be discussed in these pages but rather 
those broad questions which come up in connection with every building operation for which the speci- 
fications prepared in the architect’s office form the basis not only for the builder's estimates, but also 
for the determination of the materials and equipment to be used. 

The readers of PeNcit Points are invited to submit material for this department, either in the 
form of questions or suggestions calculated to improve any phase of specification work. 























THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE, PART V 


CONTINUING to point out the kind of information 
the arcnitect or specification wr.ter would like to 
find in the catalogues and other printed matter issued by 
manufacturers, we shall touch upon various materials 
and manufactured articles in this issue, with the purpose 
of helping the manufacturer in his effort to supply this 
information. Reinforced concrete, the concrete beam and 
tile or steel filler type of floor construction, waterproot- 
ing, vault lights and miscellaneous metal work are here 
considered from this point of view. 

Reinforced Concrete Work—Form and area of the steel 
reinforcement and its place in the concrete. In all con- 
crete buildings having a veneer of other material the 
architect would like to know the method of anchoring 
the veneer—further he would be interested in methods. 
of anchoring other work in the interior, including equip- 
ment. 

Concrete Beam and Tile or Steel Filler Type of Floor 
Construction—Size of the units, methods of closing ends, 
amount and form of steel reinforcement in the beam and 
also the methods of anchoring lathing to the ceiling either 
directly or hung some distance down if required. 

Membrane Waterproofing Work—The nature of the felt 
or fabric, its strength and the material of saturation, and 
at the same time, the melting point, the nature of the 
binder, which should be the same material as that used 
in saturating the felt or fabric, its melting and brittle 
points. 

Integral Waterproofing Work—The nature of the com- 
pound used and some authentic tests of its efficiency. 
Methods of flashing around piping and of connecting to 
membrane waterproofing. 

Cut Stone Work—The classification of the stone—geo- 
logically and its crushing strength. Whether it is a lam- 
minated or crystalline formation. 

The Vault Light Construction—How a bond between 
the glass and mortar is obtained and something of its 
strength, also the quality of the glass and its annealing. 
The architect should require a polariscope test of each 
light to detect imperfect annealing. Further he would 
like to know if the lights are readily replaceable. 

Miscellaneous Metal Work—This class in a specification 
usually embraces a great many manufactured articles. An 
attempt to cover the entire field will not be made, but 
typical questions to indicate the character of information 
needed will be noted. In addition to such items as are 
usually found in the average building there are a great 
many kinds of special equipment such as that for the barn, 
stable, garage, green-house, library, laundry, kitchen, etc., 
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SPECIFICATION WRITER AND 


BY LOUIS R. HOLSKE 





THE 





all of which would require a great deal of space to cover 
in detail. These items will be considered without any 
attempt at a studied arrangement. Only a few of the 
more familiar items will be considered as _ sufficing to 
illustrate the principles involved, and when possible they 
will be grouped. 

Store Front Construction—How is ventilation or air 
movement provided for to eliminate as far as possible con- 
densation with its consequent frost in cold weather? How 
is the glass held in place? Is the metal in direct contact 
with the glass or is a more pliable material introduced? 
If the glass is supported only at intervals, what is the 
spacing of the supports? What provision is there for 
the expansion and contraction of the glass? Is the 
frame readily re-glazed in case of breakage? Is a 
gutter and drip provided in the sill? Is space for an 
awning provided in the transom or head? The archi- 
tect would of course expect large scale or full size de- 
tails showing the entire system and clearly the points 
touched on above. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO SPECIFICATION 
WRITERS. 


Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone—A reprint of 
a competition for a detached residence of Indiana Lime- 
stone, that appeared in The Architectural Review, Sep- 
tember, 1917. Shows the prize winning designs and the 
Jury’s criticisms of the various designs. The reprint is 
obtainable by our readers from the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 400, Bedford, Indiana, 
and is listed as Volume 27 of the Library Series. 

The Garage—This brochure is one of a series of five 
brochures 6n buildings of different types. The qualities 
which architectural terra cotta presents to the architect, 
in ornament and resistance against the forces of destruc- 
tion, are given in the introduction. Many garages are 
illustrated, also filling stations and auto sales buildings. 
The finish and color of the material is noted. Size 10%x 
13% in. 36 pp. A copy will be sent free to readers of 
PENCIL PoINntTs on application to The National Terra-Co‘ta 
Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Firefoam Automatic Sprinkler System—A booklet the 
text of which explains the speedy action of the constit- 
uent chemicals for retarding and extinguishing fires by 
blanketing action without water damage and the color 
diagrams explain the arrangement of the parts of the 
system for effective and immediate protection from fire 
hazard. Size 834x11 in. 8 pp. . Issued by The Firefoam 
Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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South Amboy, N. J. 
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PENCIL POINTS 


TMM 


Che South Amboy Cerra Cotta Co. 


Plans Sent to us for Estimate receive prompt attention 


Tee 


HOSPITAL 
FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED 


NEW YORK 
N.Y: 


Architects 


Builders 


York and Sawyer, 


Marc Eidlitz & Son, 


Fd 


BEAUTIFUL bit of decorative 
sculpture over the Hospital 
Entrance. The color of this Terra 
Cotta is a Fire Flashed Buff varying 
from light to very dark tones. 


* 


150 Nassau St., N. Y 
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| IMPORTANT NOTICE 





We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have secured the American 
Agency for the 


ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


(issued monthly) 


| 
| 
| 


Unquestionably the foremost Architectural 
Paper published in England. It should 
be of the greatest interest and value to 
those interested in Architecture and the 


Allied Arts. 


Advance Subscription for 1921 now being 
taken. 


Price per Annum, $10.00 


William Helburn, Inc. 
418 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 











We have supplied Architectural Books to the 
Architects, Draughtsmen and Students for the 
past thirty-five years. — 


WILLIAM HELBURN, Inc. 


Architectural and Industrial Art Books 
418 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT 


Esquié, Vignole (French) .............. $5.00 
Ware, The American Vignola, 2 parts.... 5.00 
McGoodwin, Architectural Shades and 
ee Sere hee ee mre wo 3.00 
Meyer, Handbook of Ornament......... 3.60 
Speltz, Styles of Ornament.............. 6.00 
Varon, Architectural Indication.......... 5.00 
Fletcher, History of Architecture........ 12.00 
Price, Practical Book of Architecture.... 7.50 
Radford, Architectural Details .......... 2.00 


Gromort, Eléments D’Architecture, Clas- 


age (OORREEIEED + 53 264003 0 Seeneen 7.50 
Anderson, History of the Italian Renais- 
GOONER... <.. ice Page aies <a Va eo 6.50 


Let us add your name to our mailing list. 
Prices quoted on any books upon application. 
Libraries purchased and appraised. 
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NOgTEWESTERN 
is a short form of 
specification for archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta 
of superior quality. 
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OCATED on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, the 
oS Railway Exchange Building, D. H. Burnham rf 
& Co., Architects, has for years been subjected 
to the severest climatic changes and the smoke and 
gas of a nearby railroad. 









The impervious nature of Northwestern Enamel 

Terra Cotta and the fact that it is more easily cleaned 

and remains clean longer than any other building 

material enable the owners of this building, at the 

small cost of an occasional washing, to preserve its 

original freshness and maintain the appearance of a , 
new structure. 


Light cream enamel Northwestern Terra Cotta was 
used for the exterior and also for the large lobby, a 
choice in accord with the frequent selection of lead- 
ing architects throughout the country. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA Co. 
CHICAGO 
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